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After  Prohibition— What? 


IT  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  talked  on  the  liquor  prob- 
lem, but  I  have  a  very  definite  recollection  of  the  reac- 
tion to  my  remarks.  It  was  the  same  reaction  that  I  get  to 
almost  every  discussion,  but  prY^Ution  being  a  very  nettling 
problem  at  that  time,  it  was  somewhat  intensified.  The 
reaction,  of  which  I  speak,  was  well  illustrated  in  a  recent 
cartoon  in  a  New  York  paper,  which  pictured  an  harassed 
editor  clinging  to  the  top  of  a  smokestack.  He  af^M^^d 
quite  imperturbable.  From  his  typewriter  issued  forth  an 
editorial  on  "The  League  of  Nations/'  Irate  looking  in- 
dividuals were  ^HmKiBig  Uurough  the  roof  of  the  building 
below  and  crying  execrations  on  ^e  head  of  the  poor  editor. 
One  accused  him  of  being  a  "biased  democrat/'  another 
called  him  a  "dirty  r^ublican.*'  another  shouted  "spine- 
less jelly-fish.*'  The  tide  of  the  cartoon  was  "The  Editor 
who  tried  to  run  an  Independent  Non-partisan  Nevrspaper.'* 

A  m>eral  may  be  d^ned  as  a  person  viho  attenqrts  to  be 
as  scientific  in  the  field  of  human  affairs  as  in  die  realm  of 

astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry.  He  strives  to  be  free 
from  party  or  class  bias ;  to  regard  not  only  the  facts  which 
square  widi  his  cmivictimtt,  but  diose  wluch  nm  counter  to 
them.  He  regards  all  social  movements  as  exi>erimenta- 
tions.  He  is  ready,  and  even  eager,  to  alter  his  convic- 
tions if  new  facts  require  it.  Above  all,  he  is  willing  to  re- 
mun  in  a  state  of  su^^nded  judgmeirt  when  die  fa^  do 
not  point  clearly  to  a  definite  conviction.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  try  to  ai^oach  all  problems,  and  frequently  I  do 
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not  gain  the  approbation  of  the  extremists  and  the  dogma- 
tists on  either  side.    And  most  people,  of  course,  are 

either  for  or  against  a  thing.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
liquor  problem.  And  I  have  had  little  to  say.  because  really 
I  did  not  have  xay  definite  c<Mivictkm  in  ^  matter. 

On  the  basis  of  principle.  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of 
prohibition,  and  yet,  being  well  aware  of  the  terrific  evils 

connected  with  the  misuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  I  was  will- 
ing and  glad  to  have  it  tried.  When  I  say  that  on  principle 
I  have  never  believed  in  prohibition.  I  mean  that  my  whole 
theory  of  life  is  based  upon  freedom  and  temperance  as  the 
way  to  moral  progress.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  morally 
strong  should  be  restricted  for  the  sake  of  the  morally  weak. 
The  latter  should  be  dealt  with  in  some  other  way.  I  be- 
lieve in  die  fullness  and  abundance  of  life,  and  what  could 
be  more  precious  to  this  than  freedom  and  self-respect?  But 
prohibition  is  built  primarily  upon  disrespect  for  human  per- 
sonality and  a  d^al  of  moral  freedom.  To  deny  the  right 
and  power  of  man  to  exercise  moral  choice  in  personal 
matters  is  to  demonstrate  lack  of  faith  in  mankind.  Tem- 
perance, as  the  way  of  life  which  points  to  the  right  use 
of  all  things,  is  a  doctrine  of  fulfilhnent;  so  I  have  always 
believed  in  temperance,  temperance  in  all  things,  as  a  doc- 
trine which  respects  the  individual  and  his  liberty,  which 
challenges  the  individual  to  moral  development,  which 
leaves  to  the  state  the  control  of  the  intemperate  weakling 
widiout  coercing  the  morally  capable.  No  real  moral  prog- 
ress will  be  made  so  long  as  morality  depends  solely  upon 
outward  legal  restrictions.  It  can  come  only  from  that 
freedom  widun,  which  permits  people  to  gain  sdf-control 
through  education  and  discipline. 

I. 

But  the  question  is  no  longer  that  of  prohibition —  pro- 
hibition is  a  lost  cause.  And  in  spite  of  what  I  have  just 
said,  I  am  somewhat  disappointed.  While  opposed  to  it 
on  principle,  I  had  hopes  for  it  as  a  practical  mearare.  In 
other  words,  I  felt  that  prohibition  as  a  method  of  social 
control  was  worth  trying.    Knowing,  of  course,  that  men 


cannot  be  made  good  by  legislation,  I  still  felt  that  society 
had  a  right  to  say  to  certain  individuals.  **You  shall  not 
drink  yourself  into  a  Mate  of  mUndcatimi  whoe  you  are  a 
menace  on  the  highway,  or  into  an  institution  where  the 
rest  of  us  are  forced  to  support  you  and  your  children.  We 
will  try  to  prevent  your  doing  so,  even  if  it  meant  robbing 
others  of  their  rightful  privileges.** 

Alcohol  has  always  been  one  of  the  greatest  enemies 
of  the  human  race,  and  men  have  tried  various  ways  of 
regulating  and  controlling  it.  One  of  these  ways  was  pro- 
hibition, almost  peculiarly  an  American  movement.  A 
graph  might  easily  be  drawn,  showing  die  rise  and  fall  of 
the  prohibition  movement.  It  really  began  m  1846  whfli 
Maine  went  dry.  Until  1 880  very  little  was  done.  From 
that  date  until  1900  many  states  in  the  Middle  West  ap- 
peared in  the  prohibition  column.  From  1900  to  1915 
one  southern  state  after  another  adopted  prohibi- 
tion legislation,  as  did  many  far  western  states  until 
thirty  states  in  all  had  become  dry.  Then  in  1919  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  bringing  fiederal  prohibition,  was 
adopted.  The  peak  of  enforcement  came  in  1921  when 
the  law  really  demonstrated  its  effectiveness ;  but  from  1 92 1 
miward  we  see  the  line  declining  with  increasing  rapidi^ 
until  the  Wickersham  report  appeared  in  1931.  Since 
then  the  line  has  fallen  precipitately,  with  the  most  re- 
markable reversal  of  public  opinion,  in  a  short  time,  that 
1  have  ever  seen.  If  you  had  asked  me  two  years  ago  I 
would  have  said  that  there  ymt  absolutely  no  chance  of 
getting  two-thirds  of  the  states  to  vote  for  repeal,  and  yet 
today  almost  two-thirds  have  voted  and  not  a  single  oue 
has  voted  against  repeal. 

With  the  declining  effectiveness  of  enforcement  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  die  evils  which  have  multed  horn  pro- 
hibiticm.  It  n  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  these  evils 
overbalance  the  good.  There  have  been  good  results  from 
prohibiti(m,  especially  as  regards  the  conditions  among  the 
wage-eammg  daises.  Mudi  moaey,  formarly  qient  in 
saloons,  found  its  way  into  savings  banks  and  the  purchase 
of  commodities.  The  workmen  were  steadier,  stronger,  more 
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alert,  and  more  efficient.  Perhaps  Andre  Siegfried,  the 
French  author  of  America  Comes  of  Age,  sums  k  up  best 
He  sneers  at  prohibition  and  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to 
enforce  it.  Yet  he  states,  "The  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  undoubtedly  benefitiog  in  health,  working  efiiciency,  and 

increased  wages   The  Eighteenth  Amendment 

has  done  its  share  in  raising  tfie  standard  of  living  of  die 
American  workman  to  the  highest  level  that  the  world 
has  ever  seoD.** 

But  prohibition  has  brought  in  its  wake  several  alarm- 
ing evils.  It  has  created  an  enormous  illicit  business —  the 
industry  of  bootlegging — which  recently  attained  the  po- 
sition of  a  major  Ajuerican  enterprise,  second  only  to  the 
automobile  industry  in  Detroit.  Another  evil  following  in 
the  wake  of  prohibition  is  an  extensive  spirit  of  lawlessness. 
It  was  inevitable  that  disrespect  for  one  American  law 
should  lead  to  disrespect  for  other  laws.  A  third  evil  is 
the  corruption  of  federal  and  state  officials.  Investigations 
have  shown  a  vast  interlocking  system  of  the  most  p>emi- 
cious  sort,  in  which  bootleggers  and  high-jackers  have 
gained  control  of  officials  and  courts  by  bribes  ammmting 
to  millions  of  dollars.  Another  evil  is  the  harm  it  has 
done  to  the  temperance  nu>vement,  which  had  made  great 
progress  in  the  years  preceding  prolubitioiL  Tenqseraoce 
education  was  practically  abandoned  after  prohibitimi  came. 
A  movement  toward  sobriety  was  increasing  with  each  year 
as  the  Twentieth  Century  pushed  toward  the  end  of  its 
second  decade,  but  with  {Hrohilntion  the  temperaiMe  move- 
ment was  forgotten,  and  our  young  people  have  grown  up 
with  little  knowledge  of  the  evils  of  alcoholism.  When  I 
was  a  young  man,  drinking  was  considered  a  social  dis- 
grace, but  today  it  is  the  smart  and  proper  dung  to  do. 

II. 

But  it  is  usdess  to  hold  post-mortems.  The  important 
thing  for  believen  io  sdbiMly  now  is  to  admit  the  defeat 
of  prohibition,  and  start  out  on  a  new  plan.  There  hat 
been  a  mad  rush  to  get  on  the  wet  bandwagon;  but  the 
rush  has  been  a  thou^itless  one,  for  few  have  stopped  to 
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consider  what  direction  the  bandwagon  would  take,  and 
how  far  it  is  Ukely  to  go.  With  a  similar  lack  of  thought 
we  stumbled  into  the  error  of  the  last  twelve  years.  En- 
grossed by  the  war,  we  were  stampeded  into  the  mistake  of 
going  to  an  unwise  extreme;  and  now  engrossed  by  the  de- 
pression, we  are  in  danger  of  making  a  worse  mistake  in 
the  other  direction.  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  find  a  rea- 
sonable soluticMD,  or  is  our  country  one  which  insists  on  be- 
ing extremist,  and  then  slowly  and  painfully  paying  for  its 
misUkes?  I  remember  that  Prof.  Munsterberg,  in  speak- 
ing of  prohibition  years  ago,  told  us  that  this  was  true  of 
Americans.    Perhaps  he  was  right. 

Up  until  now  prohibitioiiists  have  opposed  consistendy 
every  suggestion  that  any  form  of  regulation  be  substituted, 
partly  because  they  refused  to  admit  that  their  "noble  ex- 
paiment"  was  imperfect,  and  partly  because  any  alterna- 
tive would  be  ill^^al  under  the  Eig^tteeath  Amendment, 
which  specifies  prohibition  as  the  sole  method  of  dealing 
with  the  problem.  But  now  the  whole  situation  has  changed. 
Prohibition  is  about  to  be  repealed,  but  this  by  no  means 
solves  the  age-old  problem.  As  Senator  Capper  has  apdy  said, 
"We  may  repeal  prohibition,  but  we  cannot  repeal  the  liquor 
problem."  In  fact,  it  has  become  more  of  a  problem  than 
ever.  The  repeal  simply  throws  the  problm  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  states.  Some  of  these  have  retained  the  old 
prohibition  laws,  others  have  repealed  them,  and  many 
never  had  any.  So  in  all  probabiUty  the  traffic  will  be 
legalized  in  most  states.  The  question  is:  Will  this  trafBc 
be  uncontrolled  or  controlled?  Those  who  look  upon  it  as 
a  potential  menace  can  no  longer  choose  between  prohibi- 
tion and  regulation.  They  are  forced  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case  to  dioose  between  intelligent  regulation  and  a  liquor 
deluge.  One  hardly  dares  contemplate  the  social  conse- 
quences of  the  latter. 

We  need  at  this  critical  juncture  an  open  mind  and  a 
scientific  spirit  as  well  as  a  social  conscience.  To  declare 
that  regulation  will  not  regulate,  as  some  of  the  prohibition- 
ists insist,  is  the  counsel  of  despair.   We  must  recognize  the 

need  of  a  long  and  often  disappointing  series  of  experiments 
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in  liquor  control.  Measures  which  might  operate  with  some 
success  m  <Hie  state  may  prove  utterly  futile  in  another.  In 
any  case,  whatever  plan  is  adopted,  it  imist  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  people.  A  large  minority  oppositi(Hi  can  wreck 
any  law,  which,  to  be  effective,  must  be  the  articulate  organ 
of  the  desires  of  living  mea.  But  even  in  this  probable  era 
of  experimentation  we  must  hold  in  mind  ^rtatn  objectives, 
which  I  shall  mention  in  a  moment.  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  Repeal  is  inmiinent.  Constructive  regulatory  legis- 
lation must  come  munly  from  former  drys  who  recognize 
the  evils  of  the  traffic  and  yet  see  that  prohibitioB  is  a  lost 
cause.  We  need  leadership  desperately  if  the  brewers  and 
distillers  are  not  to  have  their  own  sweet  way,  as  they  had 
in  the  good  old  days.  A  wise  general  knows  when  he  is 
defeated,  conducts  a  strategic  retreat,  and  digs  in  on  a  new 
hne.  The  new  line  is  not  prohibition,  but  regulation.  Al- 
ready there  are  functioning  in  ten  states,  including  our  o>vn, 
official  control  ix>ard^  for  the  study  of  the  problems  which 
repeal  will  present.  I  presume  the  members  of  these  boards 
represent  every  possible  phase  of  opinion,  out  of  which 
should  arise  some  kind  of  control  suited  to  the  American 
temperament 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  solution  for  the  liquor  problem 
— a  solution  that  will  allow  a  sane  and  moderate  use  of 
alcohol  to  those  who  desire  it,  and  at  the  same  time  mini' 
mize  the  evils  of  acess.  There  is  no  unanimity  of  <^ini<» 
as  to  what  that  solution  shall  be,  but  the  people  are  in  an 
adventurous  mood  here  as  in  other  realms  of  activity.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  must  follow  the  old  pre-prohibition 
route.  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  strike  out  into  a  frwh 
trail?  If  in  relation  to  every  other  business,  new  social 
and  pohtical  controls  are  daily  being  devised  why.  in  re- 
lation to  this  liquor  business,  should  we  not  create  a  new 
technique,  a  new  method,  by  which  it  can  be  broui^t  with- 
in the  compass  of  what  the  public  really  desires  and  by 
yAaxk  the  major  evils  of  alcoholism  can  be  eliminated? 

III. 

While  it  does  not  lie  within  my  province  to  ou^ne  in 
detail  a  plan  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  liquw 
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traffic.  I  Mid  a  moment  ago  that  there  are  certam  objectives 
which  we  must  keep  in  mind  in  the  formjilaUon  of  any 
plan,  and  these  I  would  mention  now.  The  on?  ^ig  <>b- 
iective,  of  course,  toward  which  all  others  ai«  dnected,  is 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  a  mini- 
mum and  to  eliminate  aU  the  evils  which  flow  from  their 
excessive  consumption.  And  to  this  end,  I  should  say  that 
there  are  at  least  four  objectives  which  we  must  hold  cw 
before  us.  First,  the  saloon,  or  anything  approaching  it  m 
form  and  method,  must  not  come  back;  second,  hquor  ad- 
vertising must  be  prohibited;  third,  there  mwt  be  puWic 
control  of  the  profits  of  the  industry;  fourth,  education 
for  temperance  must  be  resumed  and  carried  on  m  home  and 
school  and  church,  persistendy  and  effectively. 

First,  the  saloon  as  it  existed  in  pre-prohibition  days^was 
a  dreadful  menace  to  society,  and  must  never  be  allowed  to 
return.   And  for  the  removal  of  this  menace  to  our  public 
life,  prohibition  must  be  gwen  credit    I  doubt  if  we  had 
ever  gotten  rid  of  the  saloon  in  any  other  way.  and  ttus 
banishing  of  the  saloon  is  almost  enough  to  justify  any  law. 
But  now  we  must  see  that  it  stays  banished.    Behind  its 
blinds  degradation  and  crime  were  fostered,  and  under^ 
principle  of  stimulated  sales,  poverty  and  dnmkauieM,  big 
profits  and  political  graft  found  a  secure  foothold.    1  hose 
of  us  who  are  old  enough  have  not  forgotten  the  evils 
hatched  by  Ais  disreputable  institution,  and  we  do  not  in- 
tend that  it  shall  worm  its  way  back  into  our  soojU  Ute. 
Despite  the  reaction  from  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
America  is  in  no  mood  to  stand  any  aggressiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  brewers,  the  distillers,  and  dw  liquor  trade  gwr 
erally.  as  that  attitude  was  given  expression  throuc^  the 
saloon.    The  memory  of  their  campaigns  against  temper- 
ance, of  their  comq;>t  legislative  activities,  and  of  their 
insolent  intrusion  in  our  political  life  in  <»3» 
prohibition,  is  still  alive.    Any  indication  that  they  are 
once  more  pushing  their  business  in  violation  of  decent  social 
standards  will  bring  the  pendulum  swinging  back  agam. 
This  is  what  a  friend  of  mine  had  in  mind  the  other  day 
when  he  said  that  the  answer  to  my  question.  "After  pi©- 
hibitioft-^hat?"  was  "Prohibition.** 
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In  the  second  i^ace,  liquor  advertising  murt  be  prohibit- 
ted.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  think  that  about  half 
the  advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  billboards 
were  liquor  advertisements.  Personally,  I  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to  advertising,  but  it  evidently  has  a  tnamendous 
effect  in  stimulating  sales  and  consumption  of  goods,  else 
the  millions  of  dollars  used  in  that  way  would  not  be  spent. 
And  rmembering  that  our  main  object  is  to  reduce  die 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors,  advertising  must  be  elimi- 
nated. The  great  majority  of  Americans  aspire  to  be  a 
temperate  nation,  and  they  have  a  desire  that  young  people 
shall  be  prelected  agaiut  the  greedy  conunercializaticm  of 
the  liquor  trade  and  the  pitfalls  of  intemperance.  They 
dread  the  hazards  and  inetficiencies  that  attend  immodera- 
tion,  and  they  are  well  aware  of  all  the  evils  which  follow 
m  the  train  of  excesses;  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  take 
drastic  steps  if,  as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  conditions  should  once  more  get  beyond  their 
ccmtroL  And  one  of  the  first  steps  to  take  in  this  directi<» 
is  to  prevent  the  advertising  of  liquor  in  any  form  whatso- 
ever. 

The  third  objective  is  the  eliminatwn  of  the  profit  motive, 
for  only  as  this  is  eliminated  is  ^ere  any  hope  of  controlling 
the  liquor  traffic  in  the  interest  of  a  decent  society.  To 
approach  the  problem  from  any  other  angle  is  only  to  tinker 
with  it  and  insure  failure.  point  cannot  be  too  heavily 

stressed.  Just  how  it  is  to  be  handled,  I  leave  to  the  ex- 
perts. It  might  be  done,  for  instance,  by  a  government 
monopoly  of  the  liquor  traffic,  or  by  fixing  very  definitely 
die  return  to  die  brewers  and  distillers,  and  all  profits  m 
«cess  of  this  limited  amount  to  go  into  the  federal  treasury. 

This  naturally  brings  up  the  question  of  governmental 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  liquors.  The  present  position  of 
the  government  is  discouraging,  to  say  the  least  President 
Roosevelt  asked  ^r  die  legalization  of  beer  to  *'pf<'vide 
therefrom  a  proper  and  needed  revenue"  and  promised, 
after  repeal,  to  eliminate  other  taxes.  It  is  estimated  that 
billk>ns  of  dollars  will  flow  mto  the  cotfers  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  balance  our  budget,  which  we  have  not 
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been  aUe  otherwise  to  balance.    The  argument  teems  to 

be  that  the  great  government  of  the  United  States  should 
profit  from  the  intemperance  of  its  citizens.  That  is  a  dan- 
gerous and  unmoral  position  to  take.  The  idba  ot  every 
government  should  be  lo  derive  as  litde  revenue  as  poss3>le 
from  the  drinking  habits  of  its  citizens,  and  the  obligation 
is  the  greater  for  a  government  which  has  said  for  twelve 
years  that  its  citizens  should  have  no  liquor  at  alL  The 
primary  object  of  taxation  should  be,  not  revenue,  but  sodml 
control.  Taxes  should  be  levied,  not  with  the  idea  of  filling 
the  public  treasury  at  whatever  cost  to  public  morality  and 
efficiency,  but  as  a  method  of  reducing  the  contumption  of 
alcohol.  Prices  to  the  consumer  must  be  so  scaled  as  to 
discourage  consumption,  particularly  of  hard  liquor,  and  to 
attempt  this  governments  must  tax  or  fix  prices.  But  the 
revenue  side  oo|^t  not  to  be  stressed.  If  they  want  to  stress 
it,  however,  let  them  be  logical  and  say  that  the  government 
should  take  all  the  profit  rather  than  simply  the  proceeds  of 
taxation.  In  that  W9y  the  revenues  should  be  larger,  and 
— diis  is  more  inqportuit — diere  vrauld  be  eliminated  the 
great  vice  of  a  legalized  commercialization  of  the  liquor 
traffic  which  is  the  parent  of  a  large  progeny  of  diiSerent 
evils. 

On  this  basis  then,  what  form  of  liquor  control  should 

be  attempted?  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  definitely. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  a  number  of  schemes  which  would 
pmakt  to  adiieve  the  desired  end.  If  so,  they  should  be 
brought  forward  and  discussed.  One  kind  of  such  control 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Anderson,  a  dissenting 
Wickersham  Commissioner,  and  another  is  being  described 
by  Mr.  Raymond  Fosdick  and  Mr.  Albert  Scott,  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  problem  under  die  auspices  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Both  of  these  plans  would  have  the  govern- 
ment monopolize  the  liquor  traffic  and  take  the  private  profit 
out  of  it.  They  ditfer  as  to  mediod,  but  die  purpose  is  the 
same,  and  either  of  them  merit  careful  consideration  by  the 
various  states  as  well  as  by  the  Federal  Congress.  In  any 
case,  the  profits  should  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  traf- 
fic, and  prices  should  be  scaled  so  as  to  reduce  omisump- 
tion,  but  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  make  bootleggmg  profit- 


able.  The  revenues  resulting  from  such  a  scale  of  prices 
should  be  taken  by  the  government  and  devoted  to  objects 
which  are  connected  with  the  hamful  use  of  liqiior,  ptiii- 
cipally  in  education  for  temperance. 

In  connection  with  this.  I  think  temperance  would  be 
promoted  by  making  a  distinction  between  intoxicating  and 
non-intoxicating  beverages,  permitting  comparative  freedom 
in  the  sale  and  use  of  the  latter,  with  rigid  restrictions  on 
the  former.  Such  a  plan  would  direct  ito  attack  agaimt 
alcohol  in  the  forms  most  liable  to  abuse  by  man,  and,  by 
permitting  relative  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  weaker  dnnks. 
tend  to  promote  temperance.  Just  where  the  Ime  should 
be  dravsTi  it  is  hard  to  say.  but  at  present  it  has  been  set  at 
3.2  per  cent.  Wherever  it  is  drawn,  the  weaker  beverages 
mi^  be  sold  in  bottles  for  outside  consumption,  as  beer 
is  today,  in  grocery  stores  and  drugrtores.  and  so  forth,  and 
sold  by  the  glass  in  hotels  and  restaurants  and  all  places 
where  meals  are  served.  I  believe  this  general  accessibility 
of  drinks  vA  a  low  alorfiolic  content  at  a  moderate  price 
would  greatly  reduce  the  desire  for  stronger  drinks,  which 
cause  most  of  the  trouble. 

In  connection  with  this,  a  careful  study  should  be  made 
of  the  liquor  regulations  in  other  countries.  I  doubt  if  any 
of  these  should  be  adopted  in  iolo  for  our  country,  but  we 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  experiences  of  other 
peoples,  and  by  taking  the  best  from  various  qrstems  we 
may  arrive  at  a  liquor  control  well  adapted  to  Amencan 
life.  Nearly  all  the  suggestions  I  have  made  are  to  be  found 
in  one  country  or  another.  For  instance.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way limit  the  profits  of  their  government-regulated  hard 
liquor  distilleries.  All  profits  over  six  per  cent  are  returned 
to  the  government.  In  Canada  all  liquor  profits,  in  some 
provinces,  and  in  others  all  profito  above  six  per  cent,  go 
to  the  government,  and  are  spent  variously  on  public  health, 
temperance  education,  and  on  what  in  certain  counties  is 
called  "the  rehabililation  of  drunkards."  There  are  no 
saloons  in  Norway.  To  buy  Uquor  you  go  to  a  government 
store,  whose  salaried  clerk  does  not  use  "high  pressure 
salesmanship.  The  Quebec  plan  involves  what  I  suggested  a 


moment  ago.  Wine  and  beer  may  be  bought  there  with 
meals  in  restaurants  or  hotels,  but  hard  liquor  may  be  had 
only  in  botded  f<Mrm  in  government-(^>erated  stores,  for  con- 
sumption off  the  premises.  In  some  Canadian  Provinces, 
and  in  Sweden,  the  individual  buyer  is  licensed,  and  in  pur- 
chasing liquor  for  home  use  in  Sweden  the  applicant  must 
sUle  whether  his  taxes  have  been  paid,  how  many  there 
are  in  the  family,  how  much  he  entertains,  and  so  forth. 
To  those  whose  answers  are  satisfactory  a  permit  is  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  only  as  much  liquor  as  the  answers  indi- 
cate they  need.  And  this  permit  is  revoked  for  drunkenness. 
I  doubt  if  our  people  would  back  up  any  one  of  tfiese  tytr 
terns  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  is  operated  in  other  coun- 
tries, sufficiently  to  make  it  enforceable  here.  Before  we 
prescribe  for  Americans,  we  shoidd  try  to  find  out  exactly 
what  they  want  and  what  they  will  support.  There  is  no 
use  in  having  regulation  of  any  kind  which  the  people  do  not 
want  and  ynll  not  support  We  have  learned  that  by  sad 
e^qperimce. 

IV. 

This  brings  me  to  my  last  point,  namely:  the  need  of 
education  for  temperance.  Whether  any  progress  can  be 
made  through  the  law  or  not,  sound  and  sure  progress  is 
certainly  possible  along  the  path  of  education  for  temper- 
ance. If  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  country  were 
temperate  by  habit  and  conviction  and  had  learned  how  to 
use  all  things  in  moderation,  the  enforcement  of  prohibition 
wottld  have  pres^ited  no  difficulty,  neither  will  the  problrai 
of  regulation.  Regardless  of  what  laws  you  have,  there  will 
be  no  sound  advance  until  the  will  of  the  people  free  to 
control  itself  from  within  is  again  enlisted  in  support  of  self- 
discif^e  throu^^  a  long  process  of  (xliacaticm.  Hoice, 
whatever  kind  of  regulation  we  have,  temperance  must  move 
on  or  we  are  on  the  downward  path. 

The  late  Prof.  Rauschenbush,  a  keen  writer  on  social 
problems,  used  to  compare  progress  to  a  cart  being  drawn 
iq)hill.  Enkcation  is  the  horse  if^ich  does  the  pulling; 
legislation  is  the  stone  which  now  and  then  one  puts  be- 
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hind  the  wheel  to  prevent  the  cart  from  slipping.  After 
the  passage  of  the  Ei«^eeiith  Amendmeiit  we  unhilched  the 
horse  (education),  hoping  that  somehow  the  stone  (legis- 
lation) would  take  on  also  the  business  of  pulling.  In  con- 
sequoice,  the  onocxtning  generation  is  igniHrant  concerning 
certain  facts  about  alcohol.  Now  that  regulation  of  tome 
sort  is  about  to  be  substituted  for  prohibition,  the  problem 
j^gajn  becomes  in  the  main  one  for  the  individual  to  solve. 
Some  people,  of  course,  mawitein  that  education  cannot 
avail  in  such  matters — ^young  people  must  leara  only  through 
experience.  But  that  is  absurd.  The  chief  function  of  edu- 
cati<Mi  is  to  save  youth  from  unnecessary  and  often  disastrous 
experiment.  One  does  not  need  to  pennit  his  son  to  smash 
an  automobile  into  a  tree  in  order  tfial  the  boy  may  Icara 
to  drive.  I  therefore  advocate  a  scientific,  fact  presenting, 
unemotional  system  of  temperance  education  for  our  younger 
generation.  Much  of  the  old  tenqporance  education  was 
not  always  truthful,  was  usnally  too  partisan,  and  at  times 
even  hysterical. 

We  are  living  in  the  most  scientific  age  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Our  colleges  and  our  government  furnish  our  citi- 
2tm  with  precise  fa^  as  to  how  to  grow  corn,  how  to  enrich 
the  soil,  how  to  raise  a  bahy,  vitamins,  balanced  diets,  and 
so  forth.  Why  cannot  this  fact-finding  be  extended  to  the 
ejects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  body?  These  facts  are 
already  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  state  colleges  of 
Sweden.  And  in  Russia,  where  drink  seems  to  be  as 
little  restricted  as  in  any  nation,  the  Russians  maintain  that 
great  progress  heis  been  made  toward  sobriety  because  of 
their  educaticmal  campaigns — ^the  new^mpers,  the  radio,  and 
the  motion  picture  all  educate  Ae  people  on  the  alcoholic 
effects  upon  efficiency  and  health.  And  reviewing  the  con- 
trol systems,  which  work  so  well  in  other  countries,  we  find 
diat  in  all  these  countries  a  large  part  of  control  rests  upon 
a  continued  and  untiring  system  of  t«nperance  education* 

So  I  believe  that  educatioii  should  be  the  first  step  toward 
control  in  our  own  country.  A  bureau,  perhaps  anmeded 
with  the  Alcoholic  Control  Board,  if  such  a  board  should 
be  established,  where  research  shall  be  conducted  continu- 
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ally  into  the  aspects  of  drink,  and  the  facts  continuaUy  told 
to  our  citizens,  and  particularly  to  our  boys  and  girls,  should 
serve  an  ex<iilent  purpose.  The  most  effective  prohibition 
of  all  is  the  prohibition  dial  is  fostered  by  education  and 
discipline  and  self-control.  And  while  I  advocate  a  fact- 
finding bureau  and  scientific  education,  there  are  even  now 
several  fundamental  facts  concerning  alcoholic  beverages 
which  are  generally  admitted.  For  parents  to  permit  young 
people  to  go  out  into  the  modern  world  without  knowledge 
of  these  facts  is  criminal.  They  have  recently  been  pomted 
out  by  an  authority  and  I  would  repeat  them  here. 

1 .  Alcohol  is  a  drug  which,  even  in  moderate  but  regu- 
lar doses,  tends  to  dow  dbwn  the  body-brain  machine  and 
lower  resistance  to  disease.  How  common  it  is  to  hear  a 
doctor  say,  "So  and  so  might  have  recovered  from  that 
attack  of  pneumonia  if  he  had  not  been  a  steady  drinker." 
Scores  of  laboratory  investigations  show  that  alcohol  is  not 
a  stimulant  but  a  narcotic.  Even  small  doses  may  cut  down 
one's  mental  efficiency.  Dr.  Mayo  tells  us  that  through 
alcoholic  stimulation  a  man  gradually  loses  his  mental  co- 
ordination and  eventually  his  commuid  over  his  own  life  and 
his  own  destiny. 

2.  Alcoholic  beverages  tend  to  weaken  one*s  power  of 

inhibition.  A  girl  under  the  influence  of  even  a  small 
amount  of  liquor  should  look  at  herself  in  a  mirror.  She 
would  find  that  the  sparkle  in  her  eyes  has  become  an  un- 
lovely sort  of  glitter;  her  mouth  has  grown  heavy  and  hard. 
Ugliness  has  usurped  the  place  of  beauty.  But  that  is  not 
the  worst  of  it.  She  does  things  which  would  bring  the 
tingle  of  shame  if  fully  possessed  of  her  faculties.  The  new 
psychology  plainly  shows  that  our  inner  slabilily,  and  there- 
fore our  happiness,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  ciMrtrol  over 
our  primitive  urges.  Crises  come — especially  in  the  lives  of 
young  people — ^wlien  one's  future  happiness  or  unhappiness 
depends  upon  self-control,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
even  a  small  amount  of  Uquor  in  one's  system  may  determine 
die  issue. 

3.  Alcohol  is  a  habit-forming  narcotic  drug.   To  class 
intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol  with  intonperance  in  the 
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consumption  of  food,  as  many  do,  is  absurd.  In  the  use 
of  akoliol,  the  tendency  to  rq>eat  the  dose  in  mcKaaiDg 
quantities  and  at  more  frequent  intervals  is  always  present, 
and  no  one  can  be  sure  that  he  has  the  power  successfully 
to  resist  it.  Once  formed,  the  liquor  habit  is  a  serious 
handicap  in  the  battle  for  success  in  any  vocation  and  in 
the  struggle  for  moral  stability. 

4.  The  use  of  alo^l  is  in  this  machine  age  a  s«rioiis 
sodal  menace.  Life  has  been  speeded  up  and  has  become 
interdependent  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  was  before 
prohibition.  A  noted  London  investigator  reports,  "If  we 
could  eliminate  die  uMtderate  drinker  horn  the  road,  we 
should  eliminate  four-fifths  of  the  traffic  hazards  due  to 
drink."  And  Prof.  Carver  of  Harvard  says,  "The  man 
who  is  only  one-fourth  drunk  is  a  very  uncertain  person. 
He  will  do  unpredictable  things  to  the  danger  of  everycme. 
If  he  lived  alone  it  would  be  different,  but  in  a  great  fac- 
tory, in  a  crowded  street,  or  anywhere  in  an  interlocking 
civ3ization,  he  is  a  very  undqiendable  creature,  and  there- 
fore a  moiace." 

5.  The  practice  of  drinking  tends  to  bring  in  its  train 
dire  social  consequmces.  A  {Mrominent  social  worker  writes, 
**Alcohol  is  the  immediate  cause  of  about  ten  per  cent  of 
our  insanity;  is  an  operating  factor  in  about  twenty-four  per 
cent  of  the  families  reporting  to  organized  charity;  the  court 
of  Domestic  Relations  in  Chicago  finds  that  over  forty  per 
cent  of  their  broken  homes  connect  with  alcohol;  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty  found  forty-five  per  cent  of  children  annually 
deserted  or  neglected  have  intemperate  parents  or  guardians ; 
drbk  is  the  first  cause  in  thir^r^ooe  per  cest  of  erimes,  an 
indirect  cause  in  fifty  per  cent.** 

Even  these  facts,  indelibly  impressed  ixpon  the  minds  of 
our  young  people,  should  go  a  long  way  toward  the  control 
of  the  liquor  problem.  And  this  becomes  a  very  personal 
problem.  Epictetus,  somewhere  in  his  discourses,  tells  us 
that  a  carpenter  does  not  spend  his  energies  on  giving  dis- 
sertations on  die  art  of  building,  but  bi^  a  piece  of  land, 
erects  a  house,  and  thus  shows  himself  master  of  his  craft. 
Ultimately,  education  is  not  a  matter  of  precept  but  of  ex- 
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ample.  What  matters  most  is  the  manner  in  which  each  of 
us  answers  in  his  conduct  the  question  of  liquor  control.  . 

At  the  end  let  me  ask  briefly,  what  should  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  church  in  helping  solve  the  alcohol  problem? 
The  church  is  a  social  organization  whose  task  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  noblest  living,  both  individual  and  social,  in 
the  presence  of  religious  experience.    To  this  end  the  church 
must  now  turn  to  this  field  of  education  and  insist  in  season 
and  out  dial  not  only  die  eburch,  but  die  home,  the  school, 
and  the  university  instruct  youth  in  the  recognized  facts  con- 
cerning alcohol.    The  chief  task  of  the  church,  however, 
is  inspiraticMial.    Men  and  women  are  swayed  not  only  by 
ideas  but  by  attitudes.   Reinhold  says,  "Religion  exalts  per- 
sonality in  a  seemingly  impersonal  world.**    This  is  die 
attitude  we  must  create  increasingly.    In  such  an  atmosphere 
p«>ple  welcome  instinctively  whatever  conduces  to  the  de- 
velopment of  character  and  condemn  what  blasts  or  destroys 
it.    Convince  a  normal  person  in  his  heart  of  die  wwdi  of 
possessing  any  decent  habit  and  he  will  try  to  possess  it. 
I  think,  after  all,  the  only  ultimate  solution  of  the  alcohol 
problem  lies  not  in  the  sphere  of  p<^cs,  but  in  the  realm  of 
personal  relationships.    Self-control,  like  religion,  spreads 
primarily  through  the  contagion  of  character.    It  was  this 
principle  which  prompted  Felix  Adler  to  lay  down  as  the 
basis  of  all  morality  the  precept.    "So  ad  as  to  didt  tbe 
best  in  others  and  thereby  in  thyself."    And  long  before, 
the  same  idea  was  taught  by  Shakespeare  when  he  wrote — 

"Be  noble  I  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead. 
Will  rise  in  a  majesty  to  meet  thine  own.** 

And  alcohol  would  not  even  be  a  problem  if  every  man  and 
woman  based  his  life  on  the  qualities  which  Tennyson  at- 
tributes to  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  which  are  the  basis 
of  all  the  human  virtues:  "Self-reverence,  self-knowledge. 

self-control." 
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A  Bcief  Synopsis  of  Several  of  the 
Addresses  Listed  on  die 
Next  Page 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 

Thn  pamphlet  is  omsidered  by  those  iivlio  kn<yw  tlie 

literature  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  as  one  of  the  best 
expositions  of  Cooperation  that  has  ever  been  written. 
When  one  has  read  it  he  will  be  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  die  movement,  with  its  ideals  and  puri>08es,  and  with  the 
way  it  works  in  practical  life.  It  has  been  bought  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  thousands  by  various  co-operative  societies. 
^'In^ligent  co-operation  is      econmnic  h«^  of  the  world.** 

SHOULD  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  BE 
RESTORED? 

This  address  covers  tfie  whole  question  of  cafutal  punish- 
ment, reviewing  the  history  of  the  death  sentence,  giving  the 
reasons  why  it  had  almost  disappeared  and  why  at  this  time 
there  is  agitation  for  its  restoration.  It  also  analyzes  the 
problon  of  punishment,  and  advocates  diat  the  punitive  idea 
be  replaced  by  the  same  scientific  attitude  toward  crime  that 
society  has  taken  with  respect  to  the  elimination  of  physical 
difMiiisffi 

WHY  RECOGNIZE  RUSSIA? 

A  search  for  conditions  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  and  Russia  not  only  to  live  together  in  the 
same  world  but  to  oo-operate  m  great  work  that  still  re- 
mams  to  be  done  for  the  larger  liberation  of  mankind.  A 
survey  of  why  the  United  States  has  refused  recognition  to 
Russia,  why  this  recognition  should  be  granted  at  this  time, 
xad  tbe  benefits  to  be  dariYed  tiieiefroiB. 

WHAT  IS  REVOLUTION? 

Most  people  are  afraid  of  revolution  because  they  have 
a  misconception  of  what  revolution  it — based  on  the  un- 
planned and  chaotic  revoliilioiM  of  the  past  The  reiatioa 
of  revolution  to  evolution.  Recognizing  revolution,  as  an 
abrupt  stage,  in  a  constantly  changing  society.  What  kind 
shall  we  have — planlflM  and  viokttl.  or  cMibante  and 
orderly? 


A  Brief  Synopsis  of  Several  of  the 
Addresses  Listed  on  the 
Next  Page 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 

This  pamphlet  is  considered  by  tfiose  who  know  Ac 
literature  of  the  G>-operative  Movement  as  one  of  the  best 
fflqp5>rifyiyM  of  Co-operation  that  has  ever  been  written. 
When  one  has  read  it  he  will  be  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  movement,  with  its  ideals  and  purposes,  and  with  die 
way  it  works  in  practical  life.  It  has  been  bought  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  thousands  by  varioun  co-operative  societies. 
''Intelligent  co-operation  is  the  economic  hope  of  the  world." 

SHOULD  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  BE 
RESTORED? 
This  address  covers  die  v^le  quertixm  of  cafMtal  punish- 
ment, reviewing  the  history  of  the  death  sentence,  giving  the 
reasons  why  it  had  almost  disappeared  and  why  at  this  time 
there  is  agitation  for  its  restorati<»L  It  also  analyzes  the 
problem  of  punishment,  and  advocates  that  die  punitive  idea 
be  replaced  by  the  same  scientific  attitude  toward  crime  that 
society  has  taken  with  respect  to  the  elimination  of  physical 
disease. 

WHY  RECOGNIZE  RUSSIA? 

A  search  for  conditions  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  and  Russia  not  only  to  live  together  in  the 
same  world  but  to  coK^erate  in  the  great  work  that  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  for  ^  larger  liberation  of  mankmd.  A 
survey  of  why  the  United  States  has  refused  recognition  to 
Russia,  why  this  recognition  should  be  granted  at  this  time, 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  tfaerefrom. 

WHAT  IS  REVOLUTION? 

Most  people  are  afraid  of  revolution  because  they  have 
a  misconception  of  what  revolution  is — ^based  on  the  un- 
planned and  chaotic  revoluliotts  of  the  past  The  leUtiflB 
of  revolution  to  evolution.  Recognizing  revolution,  as  an 
abrupt  stage,  in  a  constantly  changing  society.  What  kind 
•hall  we  have — pknleit  and  vioknt.  or  dfiiherate  and 
orderly? 


HAVB  YOU  READ  THESE  ADDRESSIS 
mt  MSL  OKIWCH? 

□  MjiUligiMi 

a  What  U  An  AUmmI) 

□  b  Athwwn  a  M«iiaca> 

□  W1m»  Are  Tkmm  F—dawirtalMte? 

□  Hmomw  Fmm 

□  Robert  G.  Ingeraoflp— An  Araraciatioa 

□  What  Happue  to  a  Collage  Sfdeat'e  Religion^ 

□  Wliat'a  Wrong  wiA  the  Yomner  GeaewtMwi> 

□  Tke  Myth  of  a  Superior  Raoa 

□  Tke  SuperatitieB  of  Sim 

□  The  Conspiracy  of  Sikneo  Ahont  Sex 

□  What  If  the  World  Want  Hiimaaiat> 

□  New  Bibles  for  OM 

□  New  Universes  for  OU 

a  The  Ethics  of  Birth  Control 
O  Religion  in  Russia 

□  Is  the  Universe  Friendly  or  Unfriendly} 

n  Shall  We  Pray? 

□  The  Control  of  Worry 

□  Can  the  God-Idea  Be  Saved? 

□  The  Long,  Long  Trail 

G  Should  Radicals  Be  Suppressed? 

O  Substitutes  for  Old  Beliefs — or  What  Does  Humanieo 
Give  in  Place  of  What  It  Takes  Away> 

□  Has  the  Pope  Settled  the  Marriage  Problem > 

□  Humanism — The  Hope  of  the  World 

□  Shall  We  Believe  In  Immortality? 

□  The  Growing  Literature  of  Humanism 

□  What's  Happening  to  Religion 

□  Shall  the  Nations  Disarm? 
O  When  Death  Comes 

□  What  Is  Revolution? 

□  Personal  Beliefs  of  Noted  Men 

□  The  Need  of  a  Plan 

□  Our  Bewildered  Young  People  • 

□  Has  Jesus  a  Message  for  Today? 
n  Fifty  Years  of  Pioneering 

□  Grounds  for  Hope  in  the  Present  Chaos 

□  The  RoUgioii  of  ••Green  Pasturoe** 
n  Do  HumanisU  Worship? 

□  Individualism  vs.  SodsJiam 

□  The  New  Paganism 

□  Is  The  Family  Doomed? 

n  Should  Capital  Punishment  Be  Rastorad? 

□  The  Co-operative  Movement 

□  Why  J«wa  Are  Persecuted. 

□  Why  Recognize  Russia? 

□  After  Proli]bitioi»--What? 
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